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Eorcword 



The increasing demands being placed^ upon the school 
media program by students, teachers, and administra- 
tors are certainly a most significant phenomenon oc- 
curring in the media field today. Th^se deipahd^s ar^ 
causing many changes within the types anq styles of 
service being provided to alKusers. The Increased tempo 
for quality media services is causing mahy media spe- 
cialists to study and examine the Jtypes of services being 
offered by the hiedia program. ^ ^ 

With the above i?j mind, medi^ supervisors, media 
specialists, and other coriceirned school personnel have 
*b^en seeking, alternative approaches to providing serv- 
ices which are user directed. To. assist' \n providing 
needed direction, a thre&rday workshop,' titled ''Services 
of a School M,edia Program," was planned. This- in- , 
service activity provided tii^e for each of the 30 partic- 
ipants, to receive background information, to study aiid 
<amine media services being provided, an'd to forirtil- 
ate a listing of service activities. There were five specific 
ocyectives around which-the workshop functioned* They 
te: , ' 

I.VTo provide 30 media specialists (ten elementary, 'ten 
middle/junior high, ten senior high) with a, variety of* 
^cperiences illustrating media services for individual, 
smaM-group, and large-group\situatipns „ . ' 
2^. Tcr provide service components illusftatfng^a plan by 
which students are systematically taught reat^JJfg/ listen- 
ing, and viewing ^sj^aHs ' ^' " ' 

3. To provide techniques appropriate to the gcadie level, 
special chM-actexistics, and needs of students- ^ , . 

4. To provide service ahernatives illustrating the need for 
the ease -of accessibihtyt of services fbr students and 
teachers, both in the classroom and ia^ihe me^ia center 
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5. To provide opportunities for study, investigation, analy- 
si§, and formulation ,of the media service components ^ 
which meet user needs- 
The material contained in this p\iblication is a.result 
of this workshop experience. The formal presentations 

•by the two instructors provide introductory background 
information. The list of services developed by the three 
grade groupings — elementary^ middle/junior high, and 
senior high — ^appears next. There is some duplication 
in the types of services suggested; however, the tech- 
nique and content will vary depending upon the age of 
the group being provided the servi^ce. The listings are 
not all inclusive, thus additional service development is 
left up to-the program designer. The goal of this publica- 
tion is to provide a systematic process for examining 
service alternatives. The document is not to be a o 
services-evaluation instrument. 

My sincere appreciation is extended to the presenters, 
Margaret Grazier and Phyllis •Van Orden, to Rosa Pres- 
b^rry for her assistance in planning and implementing 
the workshop, and to the 30 media specialists, who so 

-freely and willingly gave^th'^ir .time and expertise ir^ 
developing the lists wl^ich appeat in this publicatW. 
A special thanks is also ^iv^n\^to Elsie Lawson^ho 
pulled the document' togetherT^ \ \ 

The information contained in thi$ publication should 
arouse concern for further [study, investigation, and 
development of sound media services throughout our 
state. Users of the document will need to examine their 
own* ideas and concepts relating to service functions 
and then develop a program td^meet Ihejconcerns of the 
particiflar u^ser5. 



Davfd R. Bender 
Assistant Director 
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Phyllis Vai(Orderi» 
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Our topic, services, has a long and rich tradition 

within the elementary school program. To set the stage* 
for my remarks today, I would like to quote from two 

^sources with which you may be familiar. From the first 

* source; 

The ideal scTiool library shows careful adjustmenf of serv- 
ice to type of institution and to pupil age level. / ; * 
. . . there is adjustment to physical conditions. . . . 
The library is adjusted to school organization. . . ^ 
Adjustments to^instructipnal methods are vital, ... ^ 
Library -i^ractiLe conforms to educational hms, which' are 
w.ell understood by the librarian who follows their chang- 
ing implications and emphasis through faculty gatherings 
, And educational literature. 
' These timely s^tatemeAls ar^ ^om Lucille Fargo's work 
■ entitled, LIBRARY UN, THE SCHOOL, 4th ed., 1947. 
They ^)utHne some of th^-areas t^ which I wish to » ad- 
dress my comments today.^ If. I 'had)substituted or up- 
dated some of the ierminology, you probabty wduld not 
have realize^d that these statements were written so 
long ago. , 
-^^ The'^iniportant concept, of the direct relationship "^of 
the media center; program to ^e school is also found 
5;) the following quotation: 

The elementary school library is an essential element of 
• ' the school program and the basic purpose of the library is 
, . ' idential with the basic purpose of the school it serves. It^-r 
unique functio^is to provide the varied library services ^hd 
'activities required by the modern educational program^, 
This,sttktement by JeweP Gardiner in ther 1954 book 
entitled, ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICE Tp 
. , THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, highlights the signifi^^ 
cance of the overlapping purposes of the school and its 
' media center. Furthermore, one finds that Gardiner re- 
fe,rs to' the n^d to know children's personal interests 
and needs, to hel^ children in their personal develop- 
^ ment, to utilize media, to provide instruction in research 
skills,- and to provide reference services. 
As I develop my comments about our concerns today, 
' I hope jyofi will ^hare with me nvy respect for the writers 
of these earlier but still vital works. 

Services in the elementary school nn^dia center are 
vaned; great in number, ^nd- Well documented in the 
literature. Especially rich are the ideas in the traditional 
areas -of 'reading,- guidance, and instruction of library 
skills. But these ^re only a part of the possibilities in 
todcty's ntedia center prograM and in today's educa- 
' tional programs However, even with this rich resource 
of lists of services and suggestions for programs and 
activities,^one^ finds that, if accepted at face value, the 
ideas can often be handled in isolation from world 
outside the m%dia* center Other suggestions cait often 



tate place equally **isoIated in the clasjsrobm.'*! do not, 
perceive this situation in which activities can tal^e place 
ariy,where as unfortunate/ But rather I s^e a rreed to^ 
communicate more effectively how m^dia center services 
can be integrated with tho^ total feducatiortal progr^rrv' 
. and to reflect ^is integration in our litefature. ^ 
Thus, it seems appropriate to ha^Ve us first examine"^ 
some factors about educatjon that needqur considcra-^ 
tion as we discuss services. We mu^t^al'so^be cognizant 
of the,fa^t that the value assigned to our services by. 
others willjbe dependei^ upon their viewpotht. Thus, we 
jieed to understand the varying ^viewpoints,. qf^jthose 
with whom we may#be communicating. 
^L^t's look then at some aspects oElhe .educational 
ei:wiropfn^nt in which we function. Div^sity seems to 
be key 'word to describe the variety of educat;ional 
programs found in elementary schools.today.lThis diver- 
^'^l.sity is'created by a variety ^of sources. A nt&jor sourte 
of diversity is how different people perceive the fi 
tion oPthe school.. 
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•PhylU*'Van Ortjen,' A^sSociaNs Professor, Library SchoofA^utjert'Urxiverslty, 
NewtBrut\«wick* New,")ersey. < ' ' 
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Pour Perspective^'of*Education for Children^ 

What are the purpQSQ^ of Schools for children? In 
^tRe United States we "have se^-jrsi^fting of eihphasis 
of the various Gombination«r'4)f five baisic definitions' of 
sij^hools. The i\\e basics re^volved historiplly around the 
pejrspectives^ofdt^izenship^^^ child-centered schoors, house 
o| intellect (knowledge), ifl^eral arts, and socialization. 
Today we find diversity create2fc^ foya/ commonly found 
perspectives of what education should be. For the pur- 
pose of today's talk, I will use Bruce Joyce and Marsha 
WeilV categories of: (ij Basic Education, (2) Personal- 
ized Education^ (3) Learning What the Scholar Do^s, 
an^ (4) Engaging in a Dialogue on the Critical Problems 
of Society. As we examine these perspectives, it will 
become evident that the philosophy ^of ma(ny schools 
tries to accommodate all four purposes while other 
-schools emphasize one function. The diver sity^ is further 
extended when different school districts,, different adr 
minis^rators within one district, and all the teachers ada 
their interpretation of the perspective. Each viewpoint 
implies different approaches to teaching and learning. 
The implications for the njjfdiajLenter program also vary 
from purpose to purpose. 

Examining these perspectives and their characteristics 
does give us insight into the viewpoints of educators 
with Whom we work. It is through this insight that we 
can ekan\ine our own perspective and learn to communi- 
cate more effectively about the media program to those 
who do not share our viewpoint. Thus we pick up clues 
as to how and in what ways the media program can 
serve the teachers to meet their goals. 

5 



Basic Education 

N Thejirsfperspective is-called "Basit Education/'/This 
is related to theearlier viewpoint of "iitizen^hip'/ as the 
purpose of the 'school. The intent of't^iis (perspedive is 
described by Fo^ftay as:--, 1 V 

- The schools asWrvants '6f society seelc^ to meet society's 
need's; for an infSlfmed; critical citizenry, able to function 
economically and socially, able to participate in the demo- 
cratic institutions that are the fabric of otir couiitry.= 
The emphasis is hn having the= child learn basic skills 
and gain historical and geogriphic#l k^iowledge The 
curriculum includes the traditip^at-'subjects: reading 
writing, and arithmetic, as w?i}/^s sdbjects such as' 
govennment and econonucs. In addition, it 'is felt that 
the child needs tq' know about mod^n technology andv 
how to use m^dia. A^^n example, thkhild learns about 
communication thr.ough 'dramatics, film, and television. 
The child also learns about being a consumer of.media, ' 

_ as well as being a creator of media. Another area o^f, the 
curriculum includes the study of comparing and con- 
trasting o.ur culture with others. Understanding the 
wor d and problems faced by nations .throughout the - 

^ vvprld are another aspect-<)f the curriculufpl.As you can/ 
see, this educational program is generated ^rom outside 
the child, but does prepare him to relate ;to the rest of 
the cittzens of his world. 

This perspective has another goal which .is that of' 
providing a common' background for all children to 
share. But if all chilcjrgn are to have acquired these 
skills and knowl^^rat the same level upon completion . 
of theif schoojirtg, much attention must be given to 
•individuals an-a theF pr(jgress«j:^£4So]ution to this 
;problem of keeping track of so mahyTttidSmr^'pTlJgress 
is the development of diagnostic programs in .which f he 
. studenUs assessfed by the teacher, given a prescription,- 
and sent off to. work with self-ins tructionaKipaterials 
geared to the child's need. In schools where this'view- 
pmnt-eJcisJts the media specialist m'ay be involved in the* 
s/brage Snd circulation of ihe self-instruction materials, 
v^^ile othe^ media specialists rfiay be involved in the - 
deSiga.^nd^>roduction of the materials. Time will alsp 
be spenf with children who have moved at either a 
faster or slower pace than , their peers. Besides the use 
of the self-instruction materials in either the classroom 
or media ceirter, the child's media experiences will be, 
ones thaf vyiH assist the child in skill development and 
in gaining the '^asic knowledge prescribed by thi?..^-.- 
approach' , j . ^ . ^' 
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;^umane education." A series by the National Education 
.Association's Center for the Study of Instruction tn-' 
•titled. Schools for the /O's, ' supports this mtoveme^t 
and describes it as : \ . 

A school that draws -its energy\pm humanistic values is 
. one that celebrates personal differences and, also, empha- 
sl^es human commonalities; helps the student to under- 
stand, his antecedents, to grow from them, and, finally, to 
not be restricted by them; encourages superior scholarship 
wtiich allows the inquirer to contribute to his society and 
to strengthen his ovtsi personality; provides the resources 
tor the individual to examine Jiis own life so that he can 
enlarge his maturity and help to cause growth in others.' 
The child is the key focus vyith specific attention paid 
to the child's own particular^talents anM interests. The 
Jhild mfght spend time reading a- favorite book, learning 
■ to play a ifiusical instrument, makihg a film, or building 
a rocket. At other times the child n^ight pursue investi- 
gation of a subject of special interest, such as a^study of 
.the battles of the Civil War. In this environment each 
UThild must be known as an individual. The teache'r's role 
.becomes that of a tutor or mOtivaJor of the child's aqtrv- 
ities arid development. 

^ Media specialists will also need to know the children 
. as individuals. Because of the diverse interests and tal- 
ents that will be found inphildren, the media center will 
need to providp-^st array of materials and experi- 
ences for these indivijlMals. Not only will the content be 
wide, but the format of maj:eriats will include all forms 
of media. Frequent use will be made of human re- 
sources, such as writers, artists, and engineers. Commu- 
nity resources, such as art centers, will providTaddi- 
tiorial places fcM-' children to pursue their interests, the ' 
media S{)ecialists.will have an active' role in bringing 
these resources* and.these children together 



Personalized Education . \. 

The second perspective, '/Personalized Education/' 
has .aspects of the earlier "child-centered" movement. 
This viewpoint is also found in the movement Called 
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Learning What tlfie Scholar Does 

The third perspective,' "^earning 'What the Scholar 
Does," has as its emphasis the goal of helping cfiifdren 
jearn how scholars work. Or, testate the^oal another 
way, the^ chijdten develop skills in academic inquiry. 
Like"basic education," this'' perspective begins outside 
the/child. Thi^ approach reflects, the older "House of 
Intellect" approach and wa^ ^<^ident in many of the 
curriculum projects which^developed in the 1950's ajid 
■1960's where childretf were exposed to sophisticated 
^ ideas and s'ystems'of ideas. Foshay describes the move- 
- '~n;ient in these-vvords : 

^chool subject matter before 1910 was a product of its 
.owr^-fradition. A school subject was somebody's contrived 
p^ern of learning activities which, if followed out, would' 
produce a kind of orientatioj>ao-% subject matter in 
question. The idea that the/g-tudent hfeedeW more than an . 
oneritation was new in 195^ The ide^ that.the logic of 
, inquiry that characterizes iny field offers a way of learn- 

#6 
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11^ 'that field was new, and it had a vitalizing effect on , 
' the subject matter offeiing J 

In, this approach children are involved in scientific 
activity, anaiysis of literature and art, and analysis of 
human society. Investigation may be carried out b.y 
smdll groups. The media center for this school must pro- 
vide a wide range of materials, especially those which 
help children develop these modes of ar^lysis. Other 
implications of this school include the need for ^teachers 

- w}>o are coJnfortable with the modes of inquiry being 
st)idied. The media program .will need to provide spaces 

J tor small grojap investigation, for laboratory areas, and ^ 
for listings o\ coninrunity resources. 

Engaging in a Dialogue on the Critical* Problems of 
Society 

The fourth perspective, "Engaging in a Dialogue on 
' the Critical Prob^ms of Society," focuses on introduc- 
ing the students to an examination of the critical issues 
and values of our culture and to taking aJook at the 
future of our society, ^his approach reflects some of the 
earher movements in "Socialization" or "Social Prob- 
lems," Here, the children deal with controversies, iden- 
tifying the issues and values involved, and debate the 
' alternative solutions to our collective problems. Through 
these activities the student is engaged in the democratic 
process. Information needs will be high for materia!- 
.that help children identify ^he issues and '<that present 
the various positions ^hat can be hed about the issues. 
Since many of the activities within this school \^^ill take 
place outside of the school building, the n^edia specialist 
will need to be alert to community resources, govern- 
ment agencies, and the wid^ range of places that the 
students may visit or people who may need to be invited 
' to the school. 
, Of the four perspectives mention id so far, this is the ' 
most controversial because of its veiy nature. Questions 
that arise are: Should the schools be 
ing our government in this matter? 
taught in the.home? What if th'e.cH 
of view different from that held \vk J 
to say, this approach Callstfor teachers who are open and 
willing to engage in such dialogues. 

'As you may ha^e noted, each of these approaches 
calls for different roles by the teacher. This i$ certainly 
. an area wher^ we can be supportive to teachers trying 
these approaches. N(>t only will they .need to examine 
materials differently, but they wLll also need profes- 
sional materials to help guide therh in their new roles. 
Particularly for teachcts who are being encouraged to 
adopt a different perspective, this is a peridd when we 
ran provide information that will assist their under^ 
^ -^-anding and acknowledge our emp^hy for whi they 
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Shouldn't values be 
ild develops a point 
Jiis home? Needless 
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are experiencing. Buth without our own understanding 
of the perspective, can we help the teacher? 

Not only are teachers'facing'th^e new purposes but 
they are also involved in another*, area of diversity, that 
of exploring the potential of variA^s te^^ch'ing models. 

( } 

Teaching Models 

The Schools for the 10'$ and Beyond notes that: . 
Any method of education, even the much-maligned self- 
contained classroom, is right as long ad some teacher and 
some group of students can make it work. Rather than 
prescribing a single solution for every educational malady,^^ 
a wise teacher considers every option available to him — 

~ what John Goodlad once referred to as 'the entire phar- 
' mady of educational alternatives.'^ 

This concept of the value of various methods of teach- 

ing IS further explored in Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil's 
: book entitled, MODELS OF TEACHING, in which they , 
Analyze commonly found teaching models. This work-is 

based on the h^othesis that: ^ 
Teaching should be conceived as the creation of an envir- 
onment composed of interdependent parts. Content, skills, 
instructional roles, social relationships, types of attivitiesA 

V physical facilities, and their use all add up to an enviroD^ 
mental system whose parts interact with each other to 
constrain the behavior of all participants, teachers as well 
as students. Different combinations of these elements 
create different environments eliciting different educahonal 
* , outcomes.? 

%TKe authoVs point out the lack of research which would 
really prove that anyone model is "best." What' they do 
point out is the fact that the various models serve differ- 
ent purposes and that teachers will want to master dif- 
ferent models to use as they face a variety of instruc- 
tional problems creating further diversity. Of prime 
interest to u*^ as media specialists is the authors' analysis 
entitled, "The Concept of Support Systems." The focus 
in this section for each model is on the question of wl\at 
' conditions are necessary for the model to exist. The fol- 
^ lowing statement l?y Joyce and Weil is one that I'm sure 
both teachers and media specialists have wished admim} 
strators would consider: "Man>Nable educational pro-^ 
grams fail' because, of failure to consider or anticipate* 
the support requirements."*^ That statement can provide 
the point at whkh *we can align with teachers to demand 
a media program that does support a particular teaching 
method.'At the same time, if administrators have decreed 
a change to different teaching models, our knowledge 
of the demands bf those models can serve two putposes. 
First, we can use this knowledge to "communicate with 
administrators as to our understanding of the model and 
its implications^ foif^he media program. Second, we cai\' 
use our knowledge of the model as we work with teach- 
ers and give guidance through inservice programs,- pro- 



fessional collections, and the other means that \*e have 
to help teachers explore different uses of'mateiials, A 
woril^ of ^caution from the' tiuthors reminds, that 
mdfdels may overlap, and diversity ivill come from the 
diperent interpretations that teachers and administrators 
give to the models. ^ ' « 

I strongly recommend that you study this book en- 
j titled, MODELS OF TEACHING, and will only high- 
Y light a few of the elementary school examples from it, 
in order to illustrate why I think this analysis is impor- 
tant for us to know. 

The first model which I have chosen is "Group Inves- 
tigation."^^ This model is developed from the democratic 
, process and can be described as an experience-based 
learning situation which is conducive to the scientific 
method and is highly * transferable to later life si'tua- 
tions. An exajnple of its classroom application involves j 
a suburban sixth grade social studies class, who read V""^ 
. newspaper account of an urban 12-year-old who diejj*^ 
' an overdose of heroin. This article leads to^n in^itf^ga- ' 
[ tion of children's use of drugs fhrough an ii\te;B^w with 
"^a physician and through reading. During ttfl^i'n^e^flg'a- 
tidh the students, under the teacher's guidance, formu- 
late conclusions, recognize the complexities oi the prob- 
lem, and may go on to investigate urban life and its 
problems. The support system for this model calls for 
extensive mat^jH^tTlh^ are responsive to the needs of 
students, a^ell as access to resources within and out- 
side the s^^iool. The author^ note that: 




countries being disiryssed, TJie suppojrtJ system mustpj-o- 
^ vide the large> quantities of raw data needed. As an 
example, this data might be statistics about vyorld affairs. 
, Urilike the first model, where the mater^ls would need 
to show how other people view an issue, students' ^leed 
factual information on which to make their own judg- 
ments. Certaioiy'refe^rence service will be a key factor in 
, our programs ^f or each of these models. Our approaches 
to the reference. service might be different.' In the second 
model; for example, Reference service ^of an abstract 
nature could be more a^jpropriate, whereas both models 
-or^ appropriate to the instructional approach- to refer- 
ence service. • 

As my third exampje, I have* chosen model four: 
"Operant Condition."^^ One form of the classroom ap- 
plication of applying behavioral principles to education 
is programmed instruction and the ^her form is be- 
havior mp^4ification. Both are concerned wfth the process 
by^^which human behavior is shaped^nto certam' pat- 
terns by external forces. Since yo/ are familiar with 
programmed i nstruction, I will merely point out that the 



One rdason cooperative inquiry of this sort has been rela- « 
Itiyejy Aare is that the support systems were not adequate 
to^maidtain the leveNpf inquiry. ^2 

^ r * 

For the second model I have selected the "Inductive 
Model."^-'' This niodel is draWn from conceptions of 
mental processes* and theory-building. The teaching 
strategies are designed specifically to increase thinking 
capacity. In this modehthere are three steps of teaching 
strategies. The first phase i-equires students to predict 
, consequences, to explain unfamiliar data, or to hypothe- 
size: In the seconfj^hase, children attempt to explain 
their predictions. By the-third phase, the children verify 
their predicts or identify conditions that would verify ^ 
the predictions. As an example, a second gr^de unit 
deals with the idea that the supermarket need[ a loca- 
tion,^ equipment, and goods and services. ♦This unit may 
^en with the question about what does a person need 
, to open a supermarket. Through the' teacher's question- 
ing, the children .provide answers, based on their own 
^periences in a supermarket, or th'e teacher might use 
pictures to provide datar-fbr the children's answers. Units 
at other grade levels jnay deal with economic systems, 
and students may need dat^ about the currency in the 
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limited to two services: (1) storage and circulation or 
(2) design. The latter service probably occurs more fre- 
quently at the system level of the* media program. In 
programmed learning the stimulus and reinforcement 
properties are limited and easily identified with the main 
stimulus coming from the curriculum. Bujt vyhen this 
model/is moved to the more complex environment of the 
classroom, many more sources of stimuli are found. This 
may account for the fact thaft behavior mgHification at 
the elementary schooPlevel has been predoipinantly 
used in the area of discipline, although the authors do 
cite one e^mple of \his model being used in instiiuctipn. 

Another source of diversj,ty comes from org^izational 
patterns within the school. Examples of these include 
team teaching, portable walls between classrooms, pod 
or cluster arrangements, subschools witiiin the building, 
nongraded grouping, group instruptrion versus individ- 
ualized instruction, and other ^^;e<amples of open and / 
structured schools. Since the^e^re more familiar to you,/ 
I will not elaborate on thenr; \. ^ / 

J I 

If you are not familiar with "Alexander Frazier's 

OPEN SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN (Association /for ^ 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1972)/, or 
MEDIA SERVICES IN OPEN- EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
{Drextl Library Quarterly, July 1973, Vol, 9, No! 3), I 
recommend th^ia to you. ^ 

Thus, as we^Rrk together in this workshop on serv- 
ice!' and their evaluation, our recommendations miwt 
provide for'guidelines thai will assist media specialists 
who function* within this diverse educational scene. 
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Objectives 

To focus in on one media program and its ofejective 
as a source of diversity, let's next examine tlie relation- 
ship* of the goal of the media center program to the 
school's goal. This is emphasized in the follbwing state- 
ment from MEDFA- PROGRAMS:' DISTRICT AND 
SCHOOL, which states: ^ 

The media program exists to support and further the pur> 
pose$ formulated by the school or district of w^hich it is 
an integral part, and its quality is judged by its effective- 
ness in achieving ^)rogram purposes.^^ ; 

The -statement impli^. that both the school and the' 
media center must have identifiable purposes before' 
evaluation can take place. Sometimes such statements 
at the district, building, or media center level are hard 
to find,*My recent jexperience with our graduate library 
school students, who were interning in school media 
centers', illustrates this problem. The students were to 
develop a three-year plan basfd upon knowledge of the 
schools andx>f the media center's objectives, knowledge 
of the school community and Wvironment, and evalua- 
■oif'the collection, facilitiejf services, and staff. The 
rdest part of the assignment was the identification 
of objectives. Each library achopl student V situation 
created* different patterns of locating this infermation. 
Where no written statements were found, the students 
interviewed the principal and the media specialist^ but 
in a number of cas.es this brought no results. These 
educators had been going along in their daiFy _activities, 
without considering the direction in which they were 
moving. In these cases, my students then turned to 
observation as a means io collect their data. .They ob- 
served the media specialist to find out how he spent 
his time, how he approached ' services, how he ap- 
proached students and teachers, and then tried^ojnter- 
pret these, actions into^a ^.tatement-of objectives of the 
program. 

Fortunately, we are beginning to find examples of 
media-centqr program objectives ■ that may serve as 
models of articulation for other,>schools. A quick glance 
at some of the earlier checklists of services and tht 
evaluation toolsy which we have available at this work- 
shop/reveals that few of them give any attention to the 
question»of how do .t^ie media center progfam objectives 
\ reflect the school's objectives. Yet since Gardiner's 1954 
t statement, and probably before, we have endorsed the 
importance .of this relationship^.in our literature. How 
can we evaluate somet^jingjf we don't know what it is 
we are to evaluate? Recognition of the problem and how 
to overcome it seem to me to be one of the most impor- 
It questions to which this group can address itself. 
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Role of a Balancer v 

In OUT identification of services ahd their evaluation, 
we must also recognize that, beyond the diversUy found 
in the educational environment, we must not create sucfi 
rigid listf of services so that the fluctuating^roles of the 
media center are not recognized. To illustrate my point, 
I would like )o focus my attention on our role as' a 
"balancer." Through our iinique position , we can see- 
where areas may not'h^ coveredHcn the curriculum. For 
, example, attention to listening skills may beMgnored or 
'* slighted in the curriculum. This 3eems then an appro- 
priate time to examine what the media center can do 
in this area. The results, 'hopefully, would ni^volve 
planning and working with teachers. But that may be 
optimistic, and a listening program might initially begin 
as a part of the child's experience within the media 
center, unrelated to the world outside that center. Hope- 
fully, the media specialist's' concern will be shared by 
teachers'. There must be one who would share this con- 
cern. The two educators might then plan activities th^t 
would eventually catch the eye of other ^achers. Som^ 
of the initial activities planne^'within the media c^enter 
might, at first glance,, appear 'to be those that are tradi- 
tionally considered classroom activitie's. Is that bad? Not 
necessarily. For there arejnany activities 'that can take 
place in a variety of, settings. The important thiVtg^is 
, that the activity be valuable and that it happen. Such 
attempts at change bring with them the responsibility 
, ' of rationally identifying the value of the activity and^ 
then of recognizing that, when. the curriculum or a 
teacher has abso'rbed -the activity, the media specidist's 
involvement with it may diminish or be different* 

^TJie role of balancer of program plays another impor- 
tant part in how the media center program is imple- 
mented by the media specialist. After visiting a number 
of media centers with graduate students, they arrived at 
a conclusion many of us already know. The personality 
and interests of the media specialist soon become evident 
in even a short visit to a school. For example, if the 
medi^ specialist is interested in photography and spends 

* much time working with children who share that in- 
terest, one wonders about, the o^er children and their 
needs and interests. Or if the media specialist is inter- 

* ested in puppets, and thus has every child in the build- 
ing engaged in such activitW^ on a regular basis, when 
do the children have an opportunity 'to develop other 
^skills and interests? 

This is not to say that such activities should not take 
place in the media center. Indeed they should for the 
highly motivated and interested children. What my stu- 
dents did not see was the much-needed^ provision of 
services in o|her areas. Only by observing the children 
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did mj' students realize that the kindergarten children 
•• couW use the tape, recorder independently, that a th'ird 
/ grader was.using the microfilm projectdV, that a second 
, grader was- helping sort catalog cards for filing (using 
just the initial letter), and that a fourth grader was help- 
ing a younge^'child locate information in the encyclo- 
pedia. Iv^ither were my students able to detect, at first, 
the me^fis by which teachers sepd children to the media 
centej/with problems that required ^heir'knawledge and 
■^kiM But .this blending of skills *and interests into a 
tot^l relates media program would not have happened if 
ihk media- specialist were Sot able to examine objectively 
^bether or not the media ^ogrW reflected the goals of 
Ihe school and whether or, not other faculty members 
'agreed. The checklists of services, suc^ as Gaver, 
/ Liesener, etc.,* which now exist can provide this type of 
, self-evaluation through their Jistings of the' possible 
range of services we can offer/ 

^ ^'in light of this diversity, lejt's examine some questions 
vyhich should be considered in creating lists of services 
to see how adequately our current I'sts meet this - 
challenge. 

< ' ' * < 

Questions to be Considered When Creating or • 
j Using.Checklists 

I 1. Is there a statement describing the purpose p{ the docu- 

ment? 5^ 
/ ' Comments: From this statement the user can learn what 
the checkhst pr^jposes 'to do. One may also learn how the 
. checkhst was developed and if the items are from other 
' example- one checklist ~ Brewer and 
Willis {The Elementary School libKaryY^^ ^has a column 
which refers, to State stanaards against which the build- ^ 
ing program is compared. In this example, the user 
knows that the cf^ators of the checklist have endorsed 
the State standartfs. 

2. Is there a st^'emcnt concerning the kind of information 
contained in the checklist? ♦ • 
Comments: A checklist does not provide evaluation Ih 
the example I cited above, the use of the- checklist 
vides a comparison with State standards. A list, such ai^ 
the Liesener one,^' which calls for a weighing of services) 
aliows the user to' determine pripritie^ and reasons for ^ 

■ offering services. This list provides one aspect against 
' which the program can be evaluated. 

3. Js thcr/a statement concerning jhc value of the check- 
hst as a means of communication? — ' 

Cotnments: The checklist may be ^sed predomina^^tly for 
communicating^ to- the faculty the kinds of services 
offered. When used for this purpose, the results will 
emphasize hov^eachers evaluate our services. 
. 4. Is there a statement conceming the user of the document? 
Has it been created for use by the media specialist only?. 
Are teachers and administrators involved in H% use? Can 
children be involved? Can parents be involved? Can pro- 
fessionals from outside the school district use it? 
Comments: The Gav^and Yungmeyer list^ViH^hant for 
teachers. The exampI>^from the Board ofVEducalibn of 
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Baltimore Coufity^^ is done by the media specialist. The 
Brewipr and Willis checklist is intended for use fey pro- 
fessionals outside the school district. 

5. Does the document recognize the relationship of fhe 
media center's objectives to the objectives of the school? 
Is this recognftion limited to, an item calling for ihe 
existence of such a statement of objectives or ^does the 
document use this relationship as a framework for further 
questions? ' 
Comments: From the examples pf checklists I have men^ 
tioned above, I^fouad that one calls for a stat(jment of 
the media center's objectives (Brewer) and another asks 
whether the media program reflects the school's obiec- 

, tives (Baltimore<:ounty). » 

6. Are the directions clear? Are there examples of how to 
use the form? • ■ . 

7. Do the questions solicit information beyo^id a "y^s" or 
"no" response?^ ^ 

Comments: A more accurate analysis of description can 
be obtained when there is provision' for a range of 
responses, such as these choices: does not apply, never, 
seldom, frequently, and consistently, which are found in 
the Bahiniore County list. Another example of range' is 
founds in the Gaver and Yungn^eyer list 4vhich uses 
"daily, weekly, monthly, as needed." ^-^^ ^ 

8. Are the concepts clearly stated? Do the.sta)tfi|nents dis- 
criminate concepts one from anothei;? 
Comments: Subsets of the concept can. help illustrate 
what is meant by the broader statement. As an example, 
the statement "reading is provided" is very broad and 
doesn't identify whether this service is provided ta> 
individuals or groups. This generalization must 
weighed against the extensive listing necessary if^ir 

. means to reading guidance were identi fierf. 
^ 9. How k>ng does it take to' respond to the checklist, 

Comments^^ At first glance, a short checklist mdy' appear / 
to take 1^ss time. 'However, if the statement/ are broa/ 
and confusing, th.e checklist may require /considerable' 
time fop-ao^lysis.. HoWever, the longer, mor/ compreKerf- 
sive list may intimidate people. The user ihust als/con^ 
sider several factors about each item and/if he is forced., 
to jnswer a number of questions at th^ /ame time, he is 
placed in a very-difficult position. / ^ 

10. Does the arrangement of the list lend/tself d flo>v of 
ideas, to a distinction between catQgofies, and tojn ease ■ 
in use? • / / 

n. Does the format facilitate the tabujatfori J data? 
p. Do thp statem^ents endorse only one/approach to a 
I 'service? ' 

\ .Comments: If the only statement'^abiout library instruc- 
' ^i^.n ^.f^^^* "Group instruction is pVovided W library 
skills," then the schools whose^ p?rsbectives are- Inore 
individualized would rate low on/thi| particular state- 
ment. / ♦ " ' 
^ 13. Does the use of the document solicit from' the users what 
they think are their heeds? 

Commetiis: The Li'esener list would reflect this for those • 
individuals invojyed in the process. 

I have two notes of cautioi^ for our activities in ithis ' 
Workshop. Remember, first all, that the pJoces^ in 
which we are.enga&ed will ^e more valuable to us than 
the product produced. Those not involved in the process 
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will not Ijtf^e to benefit from this' exchange of ideas 
and these experiences* Secpnd, any checklist which is . 
viewed as an end in itself becomes a closed structure.. 

Can we produce a product that provides for openness 
to meet the demands of diversity and also'allows for its 
users t^e engaged in the process? \ - , 
' *. • . ' 

Closing Remarks . >^ 

In closing, I would like to en^ my remarks with some 
thoiights from At^hur Combs' EDUC^VTIONAL AC- 
COUNTABILITY: BEYOND BEHAVIORAL OBJE^- 
TIVES, wherein he addressed thfi.matter of professional 
accountability, Con\bs speaks from the perspective^ of 
♦ humane education and his comments reflect, the diversity 
and openness to wl^ich I have tried to address my re- 
marks today. Recognition of these characteristics, I feel, 
should be reflected in our deliberations at this workshop. 

Based ori^his view: ' 

The effective professional worker is one^ho has learned 
how to use himself, his knowledge, and tiis skill* effec- 
tively and efficiently to carry out his own find society^s 
purjiose.-^ 



Combs outlines five areas in which educators can be ^ 
held accountable. These include: (1) knowledge of sub- 
ject matter,, (?-X^ncprn and knowledge about children, 
(3) understanding\f humjjip^ (4) responsibility 

for the purposes thtey carry out, and (5) responsibility 

tor'the methods thev use. - ^ < 

' To expand briefly on ^his theme; I would like^to share 
these comments by Combs' book: 

Each teacher behaves in terms of what he believes is th^ 
purpose of society, of Its institutions, of the schoolroom, , 

•of learnfhg a subject, and, most especially, in ^rms of "hi^ 
own' personal needs and goals.-. .. . So manf things are 
done with no clear understanding of -the purposes behind 
them. Too often the question "wh^' is not even^ asked. . . . 
Pr9fessional responsibility, does not demand a prescribed 

,way of behaving. What it does require is that wl\at6ver 
methods are used have th'e presumption of "being good for 
the client. . . . Whatever they^ (educators) do should *b% 
•for some good an4 sufficient reason, defensible in terms of 
rational thought, or^s a consequence of informal or empir-' 

f ical research. This is an area of accountability sadly over- 
looked in most educational thinking.-^ 
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Servieei^ for Media Programs 
in Sc^udainr^^^ 



J A.U^nified program for all media — "getting it to- • 
gether" — is a philosophy the school medi^ specialist 
endorses. We're committed to helping youth learn aiid 
to dose in a humane ,environmeni What youth need to 
learn, what- resources they require for their learning, ' 
what teachers they require for their teaching, and what" - 
services the media specialist offers are our concerns here 
for thexiext severaLdays. r ; 

In the past'<le/ade, ^ome conditions have helped ^s 
•get it together/' other conditions have inhibited us 
Before w.e dig into services themselves, let us take sto'cl^ 
of these positive and negative factors. 

Some of the conditions>orking for our media prq- 
\^grams in. the secondary school? include: y 

• Amalgamation 6f all resources and production ia'onfi^ 
^aclllty has made the media center, a more lively andT ♦ 
exciting place in mahy schools. . • 
Media centeTs are larger and more attractive- more 

^ materials are available in them, spurred ESEA grants 
f Experimentation in school organization aSid methods bf 
\ instruction Jias, increased use -of th^ i^edia program 
U^-g./ flexible scheduling, 'mini-courses, independent 
\ study, the -Qpen-schoor movement, the middle school 
impvement). , * - 

• Wchpical improvements in the communications field 
W made available a wider varied of resources in 

nonprint formats (e.g., microforms, VTR 
vid^disc system ^ "Let's watch an Elton John Record:'). * 

• Medi^ personnel are becoming increasingly at home 
with both audiovisual and print materials; librarians' 
and Audiovisual specialists ar^ working together more * 
closely in schools, school districts, and at* the State level. 

• In some schools, media personnel have closer relations 
with ^tudents, faculty, and, administration. The media 

' Progra^ is an integral part of the teaching program. < 
\ Evident^ suggests thai the better, the media program, 
' \ J^fj^o^^ frequent the demands by students and faculty 
\forlmore service^d mbre materials\(e.g., ESEA, Title ' 
li eio^Iuation of ^xemplaiV programs 0. 
. AmW the negative or int^ibitir^ factors are copdiT^ 
tions whith have hampered some^schools for ly^any years. 
There Is -ahi^ayj a hi| gap in our country between 
schools on the "growing cdge"'of media s^ervices^Cto use 
Maty Gaver's designation) and those 4:rying to^get there. 
If v^e are 'io identify those services e's^ential for m'^dia 
programs, it is necessary that we, remind ourselves of 
these barriers to programs in a' number of. schools. . 
y. Media staff lacks control over school's Hbudget^for 
, materials. Maryland's Criteria for 'Modern School • 
Media Programs ajfd the national standards assume ' 
that .all media items (other than textbooks) in the 
school are acquired, evaluated, selected, and organized 
by the naedia pflrsbnrrel ifi collaboration with PacSlty 
and studfents. In some secondary schools, subjecVde- 
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partments h^ve budgets for their departmental collec- 
tions, and ixjedia personnel have no control over items 
ordered, J'he department* collection may be Housed in. 
the chairman's office or in a satellite learning re" 
source center supervised by the department. Under 
either condition, resources may be duplicated unneces- 
sarjly and be inaccessible to individuals outside the 
• department. The media center become* isolated from 
ongoing instruction al programs while /acuity ^nd stu-. 
dents limit theirlquest for resources to only those 
it?ms -immediately available in the departmental col- 
lection. If learning resources are to be readily accessi- 
. BTe to all students and faculty in central and de- 
-centralized locations and if £unds for resources are to, 
be distributed equitably, the media staff' musf have 
budgetary control over the appropriation for media. 
I 2, Enlargement of media center facilities without an : 
increase in staff. Expansion of space withotit a« in- 
crease in.s^aff lead^ to a decrease in service. One large 
media^center I .visited seveVal years ago seemed like a 
. ^ dream-come-true, acres- of beautifully^ laid gUt, , car- 
peted, and tastefully furnished areas ier ^individual, / 
small, and large-group study. Tar this harassed staff ^ 
this dream-come-true environm^t turned into a night- 
nrafe 0^ -space, anct^the staff longed for the^ earlier 
dajs when time for 'faculty planning was not usurped 
by plant supervision. 

3. I^uguration of closed- stack policy for magazines^ 
books, and audiovisual materials. Monitoring of fol- 
lection and equipment, a chrortfc headache few media 
staff,* becomes more worrisome as the "fip-off" con- 
cept grow^ in both community and«schooL At a time 

: • when the media staff strives to encourage a more ' 
* positive attitude toward 'reading amon^ youth, it 
shelves currervt issues of magazines in^stacks or rooms 
off-bounds to students. The staff acknowledges the. ^ 
negative aspects, of the closed-stack policy but finds - 
no alternative to.escal^ting' theft. i • ' . 

4. faculty reluctance io make audiovisual Wterials ^yail- 
able ta the individtial student for his/hW independent 
study. Many ' teachers 'enthusiastic liisers of films 
or filmstrips in the classroom. They otject to individ"- ' 
ual student use 'on the grounds that t reduces the 
effectiveness of group irtstruction. 5^t [issue hete*is 
whether the ^teacher's desire to teach in a given manner 
precludes th^studei\t's rigRt to learA when he is ready 
to learn. * • • 

% ^ . 

5. Media staff memberg^^om>r collect information which. . 
shows the use of me^Wrreso\irces, fadUtiesf and serv- ' 

yices. In many high scho61s, the media/staff cannot 
answer such essential questions as: • 
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• The number of individual students who use resources 
and^ services of the meSia center, how often, and for 

' what purpose. , ^ 

• • The number of faculty who use resources and services. 

• The amount of time and the cost for various 'services. 
— -^Ifjhe media program is supposedly an integral part of 

the^^cKootr^rf^eTanswer to thes^ questions i^ as im- 
* * portanl^to faculty an^^dminUtration as to the media 
' statf. ' ' / ^^^^^^ J 

6. Faculty ignorance of services and resources available 
in the media program. Teachers do not share in de- 
cisions about the media'prog^am ar^d are unaware ot 
the options available to them. They 60 not accept the 
media specialist's definition of role as ,aj^ active par- 
ticipant in curriculum plannir\g and^^instructional 
design. 

The difference in how media personnel see cur- 
selves' and hov^ teacfieps see u& is'itemized by Shapiro" in 
her 'recent book. A Jew of the items,^ou can easily 

tk supply the rest, are listed below: 
^» - 

. What Teachers Think Librarians (Media Specialists) Do 

• Stamp oCit books. ' 

• Type book cards. ^ > — 

• File things. 

• Purchase (he materi^s*for the library according to some 
, secret formula known only to them and bringing about 

, a* balanced collection which contains nothing the teacher 
, wants. " 

^orry about overdue books. ^ 
Teach the use of the card catalog. " 
••^Maintain strict discipline. • 
•*Have a much easier day than teachers.' ' 

• Have no papers to grade or homework to prepare. - 

• Escape meeting the worst discipline casgs in school be- 
cause they are thrown out of the' library if they mis- 
behave. ^ ' " 

What Cibrarians (Media Specialists) Think Teachers Do 

• Get rid of ki'd^ as often as possible by sending them to 
•the library. , * 

• Stick to use of textbooks to the ^exclusion of all else. 

• Assign limited topJics of research to all classes at the 
same time and allow no deviation from a prepared list. 

• HaVe an eafiet day than librarians yvho have, no "free ' 
^ ■ periods dur;ng the 4ay. 

> • Read little. 

» • Use the library-media center ^r oabysittinlg. 

'If the media program is to achieve our aims, it, n\ust 
compensate for these negative- conditions which handi- 
. cap the media ^t^ff in some of our secondary schools. ^ 
"TKat the goalV and objectives of the school n\edia 
program must reflect the purposes of its- school is an 
established principle. MeQia specialists disagree about 
what services should be offered t^o achieve objectives. 
Such differences are to be expected. Some of the varia- 
nt " * tions in services stem from the stance of the media staff 
the following issues : 
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1. Should the media program limit itself to an indirect 

, role to students in personal, spcial, 'and vocational 
guidance wherein assistance is given teachers in plan- 
ning and locating materials of use to students,- or' 
should the program offer direct services to students? 
^ *A direct role in social, personal, and vocational 
guidance includes suck options as:" ■ 
the student assistant program as ^a pre-bocational 

--—-program J!he_Jradjtional student assistant program, » 
often a substitute for paid supportive sfaff, has been 
reborn in Some high schools in the Detroit metro- 
politan area as a technical course to prepare students 
for handling the simpler aspects of^peration and 
maintenance of AV projection and'production and for 
carrying oift the clerical routines in acquisition, proc- 

' essing, and circulation of books. Media specialists 
believe there is a need fof gradtiates of such programs 
in the larger libraries and conynunity colleges in the 
region. One such high school offers a three semester 
course. During the final semester. Students work as-- 
technical assistants in the system's junior high schools 
which lack c(hy paid supportive staff. The nledta pro- 
gram has space for 50 students in the beginning 
semester. Over 150 students apply for these 50 sfots. 
Student assistant programs as a contribution to the 
social and personal guidance of young people. A num- 
ber of secondary school media sfaff believe that suc}i 
programs contribute to thfe^udent's education- ancf to 
the development. of a personal value systeiif\. Several 
- " times recently, we have had a group of stud'^nts from 
one of the large urban schools visit our^ cla^ses^ to 
^report their reatfions to"" libraries or media cepters.^ 
^he enthusiastic testimony of these youth from di- 

• verse economic, racial, and acadelnic backgrounds 
about how great it was to wprk on the media staff 
because you got to talk about importanj things with 
the librarian had an ijnpact upon our graduate stu- 
dents, pattipularly after a" later meeting with the 
librarian in question. Her beauty was of the soul and 
. spirit; in physical appearance she was doM^dy and 
unattractive. For;these students, Mgh schooF was a 
more humane place because of the concer|1-of th^ir 
librarian for them. 



2. Should the media program offer independent group 
prograrefc (or guidance in reading, or viewing, or 
listening, or is its role encouraging teachers to do 



more in classes in these areas? Youth are turned on by 
filnis; they want to make their oWn and talk about 
them. Does the media program run its own film- 
making or discussion groups? If no one in school is 
using lyrics of rock Inusic as a source for value clarifi- 
cation and a media staff member has expertise here^ 
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should she develop a mini-course to fill this gap? The 
jnedia staff rock expert (Can make a contribution here, 
but time for planning for a small group of .students is* 
^ N time subtracted^from working with teachers who may 

influence a much larger g'roup of students. 
' ^ How do we translate the evidence about youth's 
tremendous interest in TV, film, and listening to rec- 
«> ofds^and radio and their declining interest in /eading 
. a pastime? Should the media staff work harder 
with facfulty and in the center to' emphasize reading? 
Should the staff buy more paperbacks and magazines 
attractive to students? Should the staff beef up- its 
book-talk-in-the-classroom program? Should the staff 
. work harder to insure that as many students as ppssi- 
ble learn that^print has something to say to tKem? 
Or, should^e media staff encourage the faculty to 
^insert critical viewing and listening into their instruc- 
tion? Should the medi? staff volunteer to introduce 
^ and discuss^ films with class groups? Or should our 
role in readi«g/viewing,.and listening be restricted to 
helping faculty and students select among various 
formats that which is most useful^ for their purposes? 

3. Instruction in media skills and theuse of the media 
center is another aspect of service wherein opinion is 
divided. The main issue is whether there sh^lcjbe a 
school-wide plan for group instruction, initiatedhby 
media staff, or group instruction on the basis of demand 
^ only. Gaver's study^ suggests that media programs in 
exemplary schools emphasize evaluation and synthesis 
of information rather than locating it. Media special- 

. - ists agree that the individual student is entitled to any 
instructipn needed to help locate, select, or use media. 
In schools with production facilities for studehts to 
make their own media, media specialists debate two 
issues related to instruction. Should instruction be 
planned for the* enf/re , class group or b6 limited to 
individual assistance to students who know they want^ 
^0 pxoduce an item? Should the media sta^ instruction 
include guidelines for the intellectual content of the 
product or focus only upon technical skills? 

4. Inservice training for teachers is In issue, not in terms 
of whetfier to offer the service but in terms of ho\v . 
best to handle it within the limits of budget and media 
staff time. Thpre is a consensus that the depth, 
.variet)^^ and sophistication of inservice training for 
teacher^ is* closely tied to the back-up support avail- 
able from the district Ortounty level. Media special- 
ists also agree^iipoj^- their Responsibility to offer to 
teacher's assistance in the use and production of media. " 
They disagree about ways to encourage faculty to 
experiment with new teaching strategies and wTth new 
inedia, Should the media specialist assume an active 



role as a change agent or should the role be reacUve? 
If, the media soecialist desires to be an ^vis't, how 
does he or she,5ring it off? ^.^^^^^^^ 

« • ^ 

Activist-type media specialists in Michigan have ^ ' 
introduced several innovations which have won fac- 
ulty acceptance. In one high school, the media spe- * ' 
cialist packaged programs for students on broad 
topics, such as ecology, to provide learning on days 
when teachers were absent. A substitute for a sub- 
yp^itute. Teachers, im^^ressed with the- result s,>orke^ 
with the inedia sp(v:ialist to- create other packages 
related specifically to their subject area. In anothef'^ , 
school, the media specialist designed a week of free- * ' 
choice mini-courses for the entire student body^ He 
involved the students dn selecting and setting up 'the * 
courses which ranged from backpacking in the ^ * 
Smokies to glass blowing. Afthough the logistics iSfere 
complicated, the week went off without a serious^'' 
hitch. The effect upon teachers' planning for students ' 
is not yet known, but the students appeared to have 
much greater enthusiasm for schopl. .^^^ 

5. The planning and evaliJation of the school's liiedia. 
>prpgram is the most crucial of the issues dividing 
media specialists. Traditionally, lib/^rians^ recognized " 
the need for administrative approval and faculty * 
choice and support. At best, the process was informal', • 
but systematically so. Faculty memb.ers were poJled 
individually or through departments about: (1) Recom- 
mendatrons^r m aferiil s and/or topics where mate- 
rials were^ede^^l) Evaluations of materials 
through preview or experimental use with their 
classes; (3) Ways to encourage more appropriate use • 
of media facilities by students (.e.g., access, passes, 
class use); ^4) Adequacy of media services during the 
past year. The principal was consulted about^ptions ' 
available for the service and use of media faciUlies 
■and resources. The librarian submitted an ankual^ 
report to the principal about the work of the past ^ 
year, use of resources, new programs recommended, 
and staff needs. 

The need for evaluation of current program and . 
Itiftg^-'range planning has been recognized for almost - 
40^ars if we use the date of the preliminary e'di- -* 
ti9/i of the Evaluative Criteria' as a bench marJc. The ' ' ' 
Evaluative Criteria stipulated'^evaluation of a program 
in terms of a school's philosophy and objectives. Later 
editions of this tool are still In use for accreditation of • 
high schools. How well an evaluation conducted by 
tKis tool reflects fajulty, administration, and student 
opinion about the media prfeffam depends on the 
extent of their involvement. ' .^.^ 

Henne, Ersted, and Lohrer's Planning Guide for the 



High School Library Program^ ^(1951) was an im- 
proven)ent overt the Evaluative Criteria because it sug* 
gested data to be collected on which to base evalua- 
tions and provided guidelines for planning long-range 
programs. Thelllinoi]^ Consensus Studies,^ published 
the same year^ was a three-stage instrument which the 
school, the fatuity^ and the community could use to 
, fate thfe importance of library prfjgram^goal^and serv- 
ices, discuss areas of differences, assess how well their 
school currently performs, and cjioose aspec^ts of pro- 
gram's they believed to be* jn need of. immediate im- 
provement. Both tools had great possibilities. .The 
Planning Guide probably helped many a librarian to 
improve some aspect of service, but to collect data for 
a complete program was a complex, involved task/, 

Dr. Lie%ener's instrumeot^J for planning^ ^^$chool 
media programs utilize some^of the methodology of 
these earlier instruments — the inventory opinionai're/ - 
consensus technique and the data collertion guide. His 
process is more tightly structured and adds two new ' 
and es^sential elements to the planning, namely, work 
itteasurement and costiftg. Faculty, students, and com- 
niunity members who utilize his planning process are 
presumed to enlarge their understanding of potential 
^ • services o^f the media program. Th^ir final consensus 
results in a numerical value which is translated into 
percentages for each part of the n\edia program. The 
media staff computes, on a sampling basis, how much - 
tipne is spent on each media service and the measur-* 
.able output for each service (e.g., items processed, 
J reference questions answered). These time data are 
translated into cos^. Finally, the media staff, faculty, 
' J and administration have evidence about how much 
each part, of the program costs and what proportion 
of the media budget it uses up. I assume many 
of yoxi here have used Liesener's instruments. Media 
personnel from some 25 school districts in Wayne 
County, Michigan, started the program under Dr. 
Liesener's direction last October. At the wind-up 
^ sessions in May, on^y a few districts had completed 
the entire" process, but all were convinced that the 
^ inventSry and consensus instruments had been suc- 
-ces^sful in informing^ faculty, ^students, and admin- 
istrators about acftvitles of the media center and in 
soliciting opinions ^bout the value of such efforts. For, 
those who finished, the gap between current emphasis 
and faculty opinion was large enough to merit study' 
, , by media staff and administration. Tor exalnple,^ fac- 
ulty preference in'^two'high schools gave access to 
* ' materials, equipinent, and space a rating of 35 per- 
cent, Innactual cosfs, one school allocated 61.2 percent 
of.their total budget to this item, the second school, 
^'^^ percent. The media staff will need to determine 
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how costs in selecting, evaluating, and processing may 
be reduced. Ar^ prt>fessional staff spending time on 
''taslc? which techni^ans or clerks should do? Are^ 
shortcuts possible?^he Liesener process is complex, 
but appears to yield significant data to the planner. 
A by-product is the increased confidence of the ad- 
ministration in the managerial abilities^'of the media 
staff, ' ' ^ , « 

Thoughtful media specialists agree. that long te^m 
planning is mandatory for an effective media program. , 
What effect the program has upon the teaching of 
teachers and the learning of studefft?^ is not knowable. ^ 
What use is made of the .program; i,e,, its resources^, 
facilities, and services, can be discovered. How tifhe is 
spent by staff in its work can be determined. Formal or 
informal methods may be used to poll a sample of fac- 
ulty and students about their choices for resources aod 
services ;and their recommendatid'ns *for change. The 
potential services offtHe media program are so varied 
that choices have to be made. If the needed program is 
to serve all students and faculty, some kind of continued 
monitoring and evaluation is required. 

",To be in position to move the media program ahead, 
the media^pecialist needs to plow two fields simul- 
taneously,"^'^ (Jhi?was my wrap-up in a speech I made 
in 1967, I repeat it here because my conviction remains^ 

• unaltered although my pronoUns would be,) "He has to ^ 
infiltrate the 'power structure' of the school — the prin- \ 
cipal's steering committee or advisory committee, the ^ 
curriculum -Committees. He doesn't wait to be inVited, 
He asks to participate. His committee appointments per- 

. mit him to recommend innovation -and to adopt media 

* policy to experiment with fhe adiriinistration's or depart- 
ment's plan. The second field the media specialist should 
cultivate is the faculty. Some of the most exciting teach- 
ing through the media center Tknow about has been the 
work ©f a ^gle teacher with imagination about how 
to involve his students in learning. The media specialist 
who gives understanding support to such teachers builds 
the relationship essential fo integrating learning re- 
sources with the classroonj. Understanding support 

. means to me that the media specialist gives his best 
thinking the proposed plan — its goals, methods, and 
evaluation — -as well ^s suggesting the various materials 
called for*,* Understanding support also means that the 
jiiedia specialist helps , the teacher ^adjust to the negative 
aspects of the experiment, and there are bound to be 
' some: Students resist change, often more vigorously 
''than adults. Learning on their own from many resources 
does not give the Security of the familiar textbooR 

' assignment, discussion, or oral quiz, and the written test 
routine to which they have become accustomed. Building 
this kind of relationship with the faculty is an art,* It 



requires talcing time to be in the lounge wher^ faculty" 
■congregate. It requires listening to faculty to hear -their 
aspirations and concerns/' ^ 

In short/ the effective media specialist must not only 




know the tools of his trade, but also have the guts to 
..confront the principal and the v^it to discuss with the 
classroom teacher: Both dialogues demand sensitivity 
a^d understanding. ' ^ ^ 
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Introduction^ 

The foUovxing guideline relative to the types of serv- 
ices 6f A scl^ool media program has been developed to 
aid those who are interested ini establishing a dynajnic 
meHia programV | 

With a quality nvedia program, k school can challenge its 
members to participate in excitirig and rewarding experi- 
ences that satisfy both individual and instructional pur- 
poses. \ ^ 1 

The mcdia^program exists to support and further the pur- 
poses formulated by the school or district of which it is an 
integral p%rt, and its qualitv is judged by its effectiveness 
in achieving progranv purpo$es. A me^ia pn-ogram repre- 
sents a combinatipn of resourced that includes people, 
materials, machines, facilities, ^na processes. The com- 
bination of these program compiments and the emphasis 
given to each of them derive*^ fromi the needs of the spe- 
cific educational program. The moii purposeful and effec- 
tive *the mix an'd the more sensitively it responds to the 
curriculum ;md the learning environment, the better the 
media program.^ ' , ' 

This guideline is .not meant to be either comprehensive 
or restrictive, nor is it meant to serve as an evaluation 
tool. VVhile it may not be possible to p^rovide all the 
services listed in every sl:hool, each media specialist 
should be aware of the wide range opportunities for 
service in any school. ' ' * . 

The level at which a service is pr'ovided will vary ac- 
cording to loqal^program alternatives. Media staff should 
be alert to all the experiences students bring with them v 
to the media program. Activities must be pro>jided for 
acquainting students with new Experiences which will 



assure' iK^stery of all prerequisite skills which lead to 
^effecti^e use of various media formats. ^\ ' ; 




Footnote 

* American Association of School Librarians, Media Programs: 
District and School (Chicago; American Library Association, 
^'"S),p.4. - / 



v> The following lists of services that ought to be con- ' 
sidered by school media personnel are arranged accord- 
in;g.to school level, — elementary, middle or junior high, 
and senior high. Each list is further subdivided ifi this 
way: \ 

^ Accessibility of Resources — A major responsibility/ of the 
media specialist is that of making available alj of the 
center's holdings to users with as little restriction on cir- 
culation of such materials as possible. Materials included 
in the collection should reflect the varied interests, needs, 
and levels .of achievement, of users aAd include the widest 
pos^ble variety of print and nonprint fnedia. 

Reference or Information Sep^ices — Helping users locate 
answers or suggesting possible sources of information are 
tasks that occupy a major portiop of the media specialists' 
work day. Guidance in the selection of materials for leisure, 
reading or viewing are also important areas of medi^ 
center services. . • ^ ' , 

Instrucjion — A unique responsibility of school media per- 
sonnel is instruction in the use of library tools. The school 
media specialist \vorks.in conjunction with the classroom 
teacher in developing expertise in this area.^ 

Production ^ Media, personnel should be skillful in the 
design .and production of a wide ^array of audiovisuals 
that can help make the teaching-learning* process vital s^d 
exciting. CreAtivity' and facility in thfe, use of machines, 
such as visualmakers, cameras^ recorders, copiers, dry- 
■ mount presses, and projectors make the media specialist 
indispensible. - , 

Consultation ^ — Because media center holdings are familiar 
to the media specialist, frequent consultations with other 
school personnel are mandated. The media specialist brings 
fo sych conferences the knowledge of what is available to 
be used in conjunction with the various classroom inter- 
ests and needs. 
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3. 
4. 



5. 



' The focal point of the elementary school media pro 
gram is serving the individual child in a -humanistic ' 
environment. The importance of a well-run media center 
is neither denied or ignored, but primary attention and 
effort should.'^be- devoted to a meaningful interaction 
with the school community.; 

The quality of-media center service will be dependent 
upon the existence of sufficient professional staff ade- 
quately supported by paraprQfessionals. ^. 

The following list of services vyas developed by midia 
specialists representing , diverse educational environ-'' 
ments. It is not meant to 'be. exhaustive. Each school 
community will decide which .services ^ b%st meet the 
unique goals and objectives of' that' particular school.' 

I. Services to Staff * ' - , 

A, ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 1 

1. Develop free-flowing traffic patterjis.^"^ . ' 

2. Arrange,, the materials to facilitate their use by 
individuals or groups." ^ „ 
Create an open and inciting atmosphere. 
Use display^, ^^'^ji^^ts, bulletin boards, and mo- 
biles to inforn\,users^o£n\edia" c©^ collections 
and programs. * i':*" \* ' 
Use the public -^Sdjce^?/ system; radio and tele- ^ 
vision, signs, ^nd "poste^^ ^9"pui>licize the media 
center. * ^f^*^ >^ ^ ' "1 ' . ^ 

6. Provide' print and noitpriEit';djrriculum rdated • 
Inalerials. ' " ^^r^. 

Provide prirft and nonp^int materials to satisfy ' 
the recreational interests of usei-s. 
Provide niaterials that wiltiteommocikte a variety^, 
of abilityjevels. ' ^ l^*r 

Provide a variety of materials to meet' the profes- 
sional needs and interests of users. 
10. Use section and shelf labels to aid in, locating 

materials. " - . 

.11. Catalog and classify materials to maximize jiheir 
utilization. 

^ 12. Arrange fbr team-iise^of materials and equipment. 
1 13. Design a flexible schedule to maximize the avail- 
ability of materials, equipment, and space. 

14. Arrange for interlibrary loans when necessafyT 

15. Extend >he use of materials and equipment be- 
yond normal school day and year. 

16. Create "outreach" programs 'to insure involve- 
ment in schoolwide and community activities. 

17. Make materials and facilities available for in- 
service programs. 

18. Establish circulation routines. 
REFERENCE OR INFORMATION » , 
1. Provide media in varioils'forms to assist in locat- 
ing information on any specific topic. 
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2. Assist in the selection of materials for Classroom 
collections. \ 

3. Help locate required information crflQde the 
media center, such as ifi public libraries and 
community resources. I 

4. Maintain an up-to-date community resources file. 

5. Inform about new acquisitions. 

6. Keep records of teacher interests and neeJs as an 
aid to providing relevant materials. 
Provide subject -oriented fists of media. V 
Answer questions. ^ 4^ 
Advertise events of interest, such as local hap- 
penings and television programs. 

10. Sponsor special activities to convey information, 
. . such as field trips, dramatizarions, festival, 

and school newspapers. 
.C INSTRUCTION 

1. Introduce the media-center facility and explain its 
program. 

2. Explain the organization of materials. 

3. Review the skills required for locating materials 
in the center, such as card catalogs, reference 
tools, and vertical files. 

4. Demonstrate the use of equipment. 

5. , Conduct workshops on the care of equipment. 

6. Supply coUecti ons of print and cionprint mate- 
rials to supplement classroom resources. 

^ -7. Compile bibliographies for special groups or 
^ interests. , 

8. I^IJrovide. guidance and motivation ijt establishing 
^i|\terest and personal habits in reading, viewing, ^ 

' . aftdli?tening through book talks, storytelling ' 
, ^ Contests, games, displays, exhibits/^ demonstra- 
- tions, and classroom discussions. 

9. - Assist in the^development of a critical apprecia- 
tion of literature. 

10. Assist in the development of visual literacy. 

11. Assist in the -selection of. materials for specific^ 
needs. 

12. Become acquainted with various, additional, 
sources of information, such as public libraries, 
museums, hum^n resources, government agen- ^ 
cies, and other organizations. 

a PRODUCTION 

1. -Provide the necesTsary supplies and equipment for 
production of audiovisuals. 

Assist in thj& production of all types of instruc- 
tional materials. ^ ' ^ ' 
Conduct workshops on the techniques involved 
in production,'such as photography, video-taping, 
dry mounting, laminating, making transparencies, 
making color lifts, and picture transferring on 
heat sealingraqetate. 
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4. Establish.challenging learning centers which will 

stimulate creatiwt)!;, . ^ o 
E. CONSULTATION ' ^' 

1, Work;, with commitftees in the development of 

curriculum. ' f 
2* Assist in the r^\yiew and evaluation of materials 

to update the collection/ 

3. Recommei\d Ways of using specific materials and. 
■ equipment 

4. Assist in the selection of media for instruction in 
^ classrooms as well as in the center. ^ 

5. Plan for the enjoyment of reading, viewing, a<|^ 
listening throughout the school. Y ■} 

6. Discuss uniqua individual student and ^teacher 
needs. 

7. Involve th^ total staf/ in the development of 
media center programs. 



IL Services to Students 

A ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 

1. Design the arrangement of the media center to 
make for easy access to all -materials and equip- 
ment, 

2. Create a warm, welcoming atmosphere. 

3. Use bulletin boards, exhibits, displays, and mo- 
biles to acquaint users with the collection. 

4. Inform users through the public address systenf\, 
school newspapers, and bulletins of media center 

* events. * - " 

5. (Circulate print and nq^print materials. 

6. Circulate equipment for in-^chpol.or home use. 

7. Use large, clearly printed.shelf and section labels. 

8. Simplify classification of materials. 

9. »^Simplify sign-out procedures. 

10. Devise a flexible schedule for the use of mate- 
rials, equipment, and facilities. v* 

11. Borrow materials from outside sourc^^s when»the 
collection cannot meet needs. 

12. Extend circulation privileges to holidays and 
summer vacations. 

13. Establish a minimum or rules aftd regulations 
which insure individual rights and responsi- 
bilities. V 



B. REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 
^1. Provide a variety of media for use in locafing 
information. ^ '* 

2. Assist in the location of materials in the media 
center. ' , 

3. Assist in the location of required materials frpm 
sources ou,tside of the school media center. 

4. Sponsor special activities to convey information, 
such as dramatizations, festivals, and school 
newspaper. 



and the 



student 



5. plan field ' trips ' to acquaint students with the 
-•^ world of media. 

6. Keep records on student needs and interests and 
use this data in planning relevant prograrns. 

7. Assist .students^ in the preparation ^ biBHog- 
raphies^on subjects of interest to them. 

8. Answer questions as requtsted. 

9. Advertise events of interest, such as television 
{urograms and loqa^iappnings. ^ . « 

INSTRUCTION \ 

1. Introduce stucients to the media c^ter 
organization of the collection. 

2. Plan and implement a program for 
assistants. ; 

3. Teach the correct pro.cedure for borrowing mate- 
rials. /; > j > ^ 

4. Discuss the rules of m^^dia center etiquette. 

5. Help students^d^.eWp good citizenship habits in 
' the use, of facilities and the collection. 

'6. • Plan for the systematic development of the skills 
required for independent use of the center and its 
facilities, 'such as the card catalog, .vertical file, 
and reference booki 

7. Teach the proper use of equipment for viewing, 
listening, recording, and producing. > 

8. Establish challenging learning centos. 

PRODUCTION ' , V • 

1. Assist in recording stories and materials for spe- 
cial presentation^. * 

2. Assist in*the writing of scripts and in presenting 
student radio pr<Jgrams. 

3. Assist in the development of skillsT required for 
creating visuals, Isuch as slides, movies, prints, 
filmstrips, and vidbo tapes. ' * -N 
Assist in dryi^ounting and laminating. 
Assist in creating transparencies. 
Develop skills'needed for making heat transfers 
and color lifts. • * ' 
Develop skills required for photocopying. 
Assist in the creation of manipulative materictls, 
such as models and puppets. 

9. Assist in the development of books, handboolcs,. 
and newspapers. 

CONSULTATION 

t. Expl6re individual recreational, in^structional, and 
informational needs and ways to meet these 
needs. 

2. Participate in the evaluation and development of 
the collection.- 

3. ' Discuss possible uses of materials and services* 

4. Participate in discussions regarding policies and 
procedures. ^ 
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III. Services to Administrators 

A, ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 

1. Arrange materials to faolitate their use. 

2. Make available materials from various outside 
agencies. ^ 

3. Develop a meaningful professional collection.' 

4. Organize a collection of publishers' catalogs. 

5. K Maintain a collection of curriculum guides. 

B. « REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 
1. Provide materials, equipment, and supplies whose 

variety and scope satisfy the needs of the school 
program and the interests of the users. 
^ 2.^ Provide multi-media collections. of materials to' 
^ meet requests for information. ^ ^ 
3. Locate requested materials in outside collections 
when necessary. 

Publicize new acquisitions in the center. 
Supply bibliographies as requested. 
Answer questions. 

Publicize events of interest in the school and^ 
comirturiity. 

/ o. Assist in the development of the media center's 
budget. 

C, INSTRUCTION . ^ ^ ^ 
,1. Introduce facilities and servLc&s to the media 

center. 

Dwnonstijate the us'e of equipment. 
Discuss nhe impact- of the media center program 
. ' on the "total school program. 

D. PRODUCTION " ^ 
i-xi^^ist in the development of. required visuals for ' 

li^ with community or school groups. ' 
E CON^ULTATipN 

^ 1. 5^iseuss-tl}e media center program m relation to 
' "^c^-^ the goafs of the school. 

Z'^ Discuss current apd long-range plans for the 
media center collection and facilities. 
. 3. Discuss media center policies and procedures 
relative to fmfes, scheduling, circulation, use of 
facilities, and standards of behavior: 

4. Discuss media center projects, such as book fair's', 
^ ^chibs, story hours, film festivals, and specia] 

programs and productions. 

5. Supply data on purchases and acquisitions, de- 
mands on the center for-time, materials and serv- - 
ices, and circulation figures. ^ 
Explore various role$ in the implementation of 
the media program, such as system-level person- 
nel, administrators, teachers, media specialists, 
parents, and students. 
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Discuss ways of reaching-^he goals^f the media 
program, such as budget, selec^fTon, 'collect ion, 
instruction,.production, 'and pul^lic relations. 
Respond^ to professional ne^ds, interest^, and 
aspirations. t,^^ y 

Discuss system-level snedia sWdard^ ^nd pro^ 
grams, such as inservice ^neetings, progr^ims, 
displays, and committee work. \ ' 1 

. Servic'fes^to the (Community 

ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES , - ^ 

I. EVicourage the use of'the media center whenever 
"{possible. 

.Circulate materials and equipment when possibly. 
Acquaint the community with the media center 
and its program.- I 

4. Publicize new materials and equipment, through 
exhibits or displays. 

REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 
1. Answer question^. 

Assist ip'the location of requested information.* 
Rrovide lists of matenal^on subjects of intfi^fet. ' 
Publicize events of inferest, such as television 
prci^raft|? and local events. 

5. ysist inlbcating material^^utside the collection ' 
whenever possible. , 

^NSTRUCJION 

1. Publicize the media center program and its goals 
' and objectives. 

2. Demonstrate the*use of facilities and equipment 
whenever p&ssible. 

PRODUCTION , ^ 

1. Assist in the creation of required audiovisuals 
whenever possible. 

2. Make prodTuction equipment available for use . 
whenever possible. 

CONSULTATION > * 

1. Discuss present and future goals of program. 

2. Cooperate with agencies, such as the public ^ 
library, ^tfie Dfepartmen^ of Social Services, the 
Deparftnenf^^f Recreation and Parks, and ITV. 
Solicit suggesti6ns for media center services and 
programs, share materials And equipment, and 
encourage involvement in special programs. 

. Serve as a clearinghouse for human resources and 
s^rvic^ in instructional areas, such as career 
education; Wjiehment programs, such ^s story- 
telling, tra>/el6gs; and staffing needs, including 
volunteer help. ' 
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Serwiees^for a jMiddle/Junior Hlgli 
School Mc^dia Program ^ - ^ 



The mid^lf school child is Unique, a'child experiencing 
that period known as preadolescence during which many " . 
physical changes »take place. Rapid physical growth 
might cause emotional^ social, or psychological cqnfhct. 
The preadolescent is trying to develop individuality by ^ 
testing values, developing independence, and coping 
with mixed emotions. At the same time, peer acceptance 
is of overriding importance. v ^ * 

lt\ developing or adapting pro|rarms for middle or 
junior high schools, the media specialist must be aware, 
ofjthe unique characteristics of children of this age, and 
of the philosophy of the individual school and the com- 
munity it serves. The media specialist can^then proceed 
to create an environment which will serve the varied and 
tfa^hf^tory interests oF^the students in a nonrestrictive 
enviroiiment which provides for free^bm of choice and 
active involvement in varied learning experiences. ^ 



IL 
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Services to Staff ^--4^J 

ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES / 
1. Organize the cenWal collection solthal all instruc;^ 
tional materials are easily accessib\. ^ 
1. Facilitate interlibrdry loans to extend the collec- 
^ tion and to meet needs. ^ 

3. Provide print and nonprint materials for cFass- 
tbom and' professional collecrions. ' 

4. Aoutinize tffe circulation of eqiaipment for school 
and home use. 

5. Provide for maintenance ahd repair of equipment. 

6. Inform faculty and students of new acquisitions. 

7. Maintain a resource file of community resources. 
B. REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 

1. Compile bibliographies. ^ * 

2. Locate periodicals requested. 

3. Answer general and specific quesrions. 
C INSTRUCTION 

' 1. Conduct inservice training sessions for teachers 



in the utiRzation of equipment and proflwction^^^^^^ INSTRUCIflON 



5. Provide opportunities for teachers tjD become in- 
' \olved in tlie evaluation^ and selection of mate-»J 
rials. / . ' 

6,. Discuss meciia center policies and procedures 

' with school staff. 
'7. " Plan with teachers for instruction in library skills 
to insure the achieving of State and local goals 
• and objectives. , ' . * • 

SeVvices to Students * 
ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 

1. Circulate print and nonprint materials for home 
-and'ScJifJol use. ^ ^ » 

2. Circulate equipment for home and school use. , 
, 3. Maintain a file of community resources*. 

4. Facilitate interlibrary loans. 

5. Provide for the. maintenance and-repair of equip- 
ment. /, ^ ' ''^^ 

6. Extend loari privileges to summer and holidays. 

7. Provide learning stations and interest centers. ? 

8. Create attractive xlisplays^to stimulate the use of 
materials. i.^ # 

9. Assign an area for the use of reserved materials 
by individuals or groups. . .. 

10. Provide print ar\d iKJn^rint materials for all levels 
^^f ability. ' . y 

1%, Make the media center accessible. * ^ 

12. ' Establish a' warriv^'happy climate tKat is inviting 
* and conducive to learning. 

13. Provide relevant, current -materials. 
B. REFERENCE OR INFORMATION ^ 
-^^^^Nlnfolhn students of available community re- 

* sour/es; such as public library hptdings or special 
library collections. ^ , , 

2. Dirict students to reference sources. 
3: Alert students to current radio or te^ision pro- 
grajn^ of interest. j 
Maintain an up-to-date vertical fik-. 
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techniques 

2.. Provide' a meaningful, introduction to media 
center facilities and services. 

PRODUCTION ; . 

1. Provide facilities and materials for production. 
2/ Provide instructioj\ in production techniques. 
CONSULTATION. ^ 

1. Assist staff members in the sekcrion 0^ materials. 

2. Djscuss leaming strategies and resources for in- 
.dividual students or classes. 

3. Inform teachers of students' previous media 
center experiei\ces.^ . 

4. Work with curriculum committees in developing 
program. * * 
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Coordinate the media center program with the 
elementary and senioivhigh school program to 
insure conrinuity^of progVatm K-12. 
Individualize the approach to instruction. 
Provide individual guidance in reading, viewing, 
and listening for instruct^ional .and recrearional 
purposes. * 1 

Assist in the interpretation of information when 

requested. ; 

Arrange for inteirlibrary visfts. 

Introduce students to the full range of fnedia 

center services and facilities. , 

Teach specific skills needed for intelligent, effec- 

UveuSe of the medja center. 
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8. Instruct students in the use of all.eqdip|iient and 
^ production techniques. 

9. Organize a student assistant program. ^ 

10. Stimulate the development of useful work and 
study skills. ' ' 

'PRODUCTION 

1. Provide^ technicaP kssistance^in producing mate- 
rials, such as slides, films^rips/S^id transparencf^s. 
2^ Provide equipment ancl supplies for procluction. * 
CONSULTATION ' 

1. Involve students in the evaluation and selection 
of materials. 

2. Involve students in formulating media center 
policies. 

piscuss independent study projects or enrich- 
ment acnvitres. . ■ ^ 



3. 
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Serviees?o Administjaiors 

ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 

1. Make available materials from the various out-, 
.side agencies. 

2. Provide a professional collection. , 

3. Organize a collection of publishers' catalogs. ..-^ 

REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 

1. Develop bibliographies! % . 

2. Locate an'^wers to c}i^estion«; 

3. Collect artjcles ojf currentinterest to-educators. 
INSTRUCTION ' . ^ ; , 

IV -Provide direction for on^going inservice training 
'dealing witl^^current trends^ philosophies, serv- 
ices, or evaluation of^instruction materials. 

2, Demon^rateihe use of equipment. . ' 

PjlODUCT^N , ' ' ■ : V^. ^/-^ 

1. Create audiovisuals upoj/request. , 

2. Prepare sp^ial materials^ fo; special events in the 
school calendar." 




2. 
3. 



E. CONSULTATION ' [ 

1. Assist in the establishment of broad objective's 
for the schooftnedia program each year. 

2. Provide information concerning media center 
activities. " 

3. Provide', statistical data concerning circulation, 
* budget, and collection. 

4.. Plan for the use of the media- center by the total 
school population. v «r • 

IV. Services to the Community. 

A, ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 
1. Encourage the use o( the media cen^ter ^ilities 

• • whenever possible. 

Circulate materials and equipment fo/adult use. 
introduce the rfiedia center and its/program on 
occasions, such as American Education Week. 

B. REFERENCE OR information' 

1. Answer questions. 

2. Compilebiblipgr^phies-ofmafetiak of interest to 
P^egts. ' ' X 1 

.3. Igsue releases concerning school activities. 
C INSTRUCTION - . 

1. - Supply in'ft)rmation^concerning media center phi- 

losophy, programs, and goal^ or objectives. 

2. ^ Provide guidance and instruction in the use of 

equipment and production techniques upon 
request. • 

D. ^PRODUCTION , " ^ ' 

^ 1. Provide photographs of;3|^ool activities for local 
newspapers. - ' . 

2. . Make equipment,available upon requesf. 

E. <:ONSyLTATIQN ^ ^ ' 
^ 1. Act as a resource or liaison between school and 

community. J 
' ' 2. Provide guidance in Hie selection of materials for 
home libraries. 



Services far a Senior fUgh 
Seliool MecUa Program 



A gaedia program to serve students, teachers, admin- 
istrarors, and the community must be examined in the 
light of availability resources, information services, 
instruction, 'production, and consultation. The lists that 
foljovir ,are comprehensive and suggest more services 
than any one school would probably offer. j 

All mjedia services, must b%^fespbnsiv^ to the educa- 
tioYial and.^ersonil needs of, its 'users, with '-the total 
program devdopmgjfrom an assessment ,of the specific 
school's needs.-^o single Service can operate in isolation, 
but, rather, n^st function in the context of tKe .total 
educationaj/program of ^he school and* reflect the 
^^Iioors pnilospphy. 

No set of s&rvices or combinations of services can be 
considered as ideal for all schools' m^ dia programs. Each 
school must select from the lisf^f suggestions that "fol-J 
low tKose acftvities which are* needed by that particular 
■school, Wiili others to be added as the media program 
progresses. 

In no way is this meant to be an evaluative checklist, 
with school^ striving to provide all services. li is meant 
to be a collection of activities and services, froni which a 
schpol chooses those which best fit its own rf'c^irements 
at that time. Continuing evaluation^of-^ triedia services 
may lead to^a' development program that can provide 
mofe.and more of the services suggested, as basic serv- 
ices become Successful in supporting the school's educa- 
' tioqal philosophy and program. 

I. Services to Staff* f 

A. ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES ^ . ^' 

1. « Arrange for the hoi5sing and circulation of all 

equipment. . 

2. Communicate^ with the staff "of pubhc libraries 
conceming school assignments that^ill make 

^ ^ special demands on their facilities or tollec^ion. 

3. Arr^ange for interlibrary loarfs of needed mate- 
rials. • ^ . 

4. Develop a file of available community resolircee, 
" including people, places, arid organizations, with 

an evaluation of these resources by preyious 
users. 

5. Subscribe to special indexes (e.g.. Educational 
Index/ N^io York Times Index) to' assist ftaff in 
locating materials available in area libraries/ 

' i 6. Provide collections for special groups or interests,* 
such as remedial reading classes, classes fdt thfe 
; ^ ^ "gifted and talented, and, career and^* Vocational 
educational classes. , \ ^ 

7, Provide a convenient area for professional^ mate- 
; . rials, such as curriculum guides^ .'magazines, 

\ • * papetbacks, and spedal educational reference!. 

8. ^ Assist in the selection an^evaluation ^of,j^ll 
materials:'^ * . . • * ' 
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a. RecommeVid potentially useful items. 

b. . Provide catalogs of new-materials. 

c. Order media for preview. * 

d. Identify materials in the Collection which 
shoul4,be reevaluated. / 

Establish an efficient, simple system for teacher|^ 
to communicate requests for new materials (e.g., 
wish list, suggestion box). 

10. Recommend useful additions' to the multi-ethhic 
, c collection. * / 

11. Ivfaintain an up-to-date vertical file. 

12. Reflect the school's need for primary source ma- 
terials for special periods, such as^ World War II 
or the Muckraking Era, in the microfilm collection. 

13. 'Schedule and reserve space in the media center 
for classes or small'group activities as re(^uested. ' 

14. Circulate audiovisual software and equipment for 
'home use. ^ 

' 1^. Adjust circulation pqlicios to meet .special faculty 

needs. ' 
J6. Display classroom projects in* the media cenli^r. 
17. Make available audiovisual and electronic equip- 
ment for departmental meetings^ facuUy meet- 
ings, and school assemblies. " ^ 
B. REFERENCE OR INFORMATION , / 
Subscribe to special indexes, sucti as Education 
Index and the New York Times Index. 
Provide reference materials ^to support the in- 
structional program". 

Compile bibliographies. ^ y - ^ 

Reserve rriaterials as requested. 
Notify teachers of current tel^ision programs 
related to partic.ul^r areas. 

Publicize School activities on a schoolwde ,activ- 
ities calendar.' I 
Display new materials and inform teWliers of 
new acquisitions. ^ ^ 

Submit press releases concerning schoofactivities. 
Use special indexes to local requests that are not 
included in the media cerjter coUectiom 
; 10. Publicise book/media fairs. 

11. 'Roujte professional materials to appropriate 

teachers and department heads. 

12. Collect user need and interest data and/ route this 
data to teachers concerned. i 

13. Order microfilm on topics of wide interest, such 
as World War II the Muckraking tritv 

C INSTRUCTION 

1. Plan with classrodm teachers for the, develop- 
ment of specific reference and^refeearc|\ skills. 
Plan for the orientation to the media{ center in 
stimulating ways. » 1' . . ' 
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3. Compile a handbook or information packet of 
media center services. 

4. Conduct inservi£e workshops on the operation 
and care of equipment, produrtion of materials, 
jnd preview and evaluation materials. 

• 5. Sponsor special program^ to inform staff of the 
media center program. / 

D. production/ 

1. Provide supplies for production, including^ 
graphic afts supplies. . , ^ 

2. Provide space, such as work areas, taping facili- 
ties, drafting tables for th^ production of instruc- 
tional materials. / 

3. ^Provide equipment for production, such as/^ 
cameras, topy stands, therrtio printers, taping 
equipmentl and photoduplicators. 

4. Provide assistance in creating instructional mate- 
rials, suek^s slide/tape shows, television scripts, " 
thermo/diTizo transparencies, spfrit masters! 

5. Provide duplication, (paper) services. 

6. Provide photoduplication services. 

7. Provide taped ITV telec^^ts for replay. 

8. Conduct video tape lectures, demonstrations, 
' plays, and other special events. 

9. Duplicate recorde$J materials as requested. 

E. CONSULTATION 

1. Be available to the faculty for curricular ^and . 
reference assistance. , 

2. Serve on curriculum committees to design, study, 
and revise instructional strategies and content: 

3. Become knowledgeable Sbout the various areas of i 
. the eurficulum through frequent classroom visits. . " 

4. Serve on curriculum committees .to select text- 
books and other instructional materials. 
Serve on currij?l;lum cojnmittees that recommend 
audiovisua^aterials for purchase, using depart- 

1^ meFitaU^ra/or media center budgets. ^ 
6. * VVojk^vith teachers in developing teaching mate- 
riafls, such as slides, transparencies, audio and 
video tapes, filmstrips, and films. ' ' ''a 
Exhibit sti^dent7produced media to the facjulty ' 
demonstrate alternatives in student assignments 
and reporting. 

8. Form a student/faculty library committee to plan 
and evaluate the total media programs. 

9. Assist in the development o£. new programs 
which are sUpportive of the curriculum (e.g., 
mihi-electives, film makiiig and criticism, inde- 
pendent study programs, programmed^ instruc- 
tion, and learning packets). 

10.. Work with the reading specialist to plan the 
^formal and informal reading, program* for tfie 
school. • . 4 
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11. Provide coftsumer^finformatibn relative to the. 
^ purchase of new equipment. ^ 

12. Integrate multi-ethnic materials jslh .the total 
curriculum. , 

/II. Services to Student? / ' 

A. ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 
/ 1. Balance the collection by including materials that 
-reflect, the ethnic background and culture of the 
community. // * « T ^ ' ^ ♦ 

2. Provide materials suitable to students' abilities, 
interests, s^d maturity. 

3. Collect cu^rjent information -relative to issues of 
concern to' students. * . ^ 

^4. Maintain; an ext-ensive collection of popular 
paperbadcs. 

5. Circulate audiovisual materials and equipment for 
individual use at home orin school. * 

6. Provide for the use of ^ typewriters in the media 
ceqter^ t> * . ^ ^ 

7. Maintain. a browsing area for magazines, p^per- " 
backs, and new titles.' ^ 

, 8. Secure requested materials through interlibrary 
. loans,. ,^ 

* 9. ^irunlize red tape to permit easy access to the*^* 

f^icilitM and materials.^ . ^ . 
10. Reservfe facilities- for seminars, conferences, or 
■ produ6m)n. . ^ - ' 

: jpill. Display Materials related to student hobbies and " 
c^sis projects. 
. 12. Maintain a community resources file^^' 
■ 13, Provide games for student use. ^ — 

14. Provide career and vocational education materials. 

15. Include student-produced materials in the media 
^ * ' collection, 

B. REFERENCE OR INFORMATION 

\ ^' Provide an adeljuate collection of reference mafe- 
"^sl "^^^^ individual and group needs. 

2. iAssist in the use of reference matei^ais. 

3. ; Compile bibliograpj|ies on popular interests or 
/ upon requests of individual students. 

4. Reserve materials for intensive tise by a -large/ 
number of students. ' ^ - ff • 

. 5. Publicize current television programs considered 
. < worthwhile foj^qtident viewing. ( 
6. Maintain a bulleWi boi?d announcing student 
, ^activities. , ^ ^ ^ 

': ,7. Plan for student participation in activities during 

Bopk Week and National Library Week. / 
S', Display ^new, materials for student examination 

and browsing. 
9. Assist sjudeftts in locking materials outside the 
^ fchopl media center through the use of ^special 
indexes. , 7 > . * . - • 



10. Providfe press releases coijcerning stiident activ- 
ities. • ^ 

11. Sponsor book/media fairs. 

12. Maintain files on special interests, such as multi- 
ethnicity, $ex' stereotyping, family life, human 
development. \ 

13. Inform students abolit "hot line^" that serve 
theix immediate rieeds. ^ 

c!' INSTRUCTION. . ' 

1. Provide orientation to the media Renter (e.g., 
-media package which- includes floor j^lan, slide/ 
tape^, handbook). ' j[ 

I. Instrutt individuals, and small groups jn Wdia 
^ skills. . ; \ ' ' • 

3. Compile a handbook for users, including a list of 
available medi^ services. , i t 

4. Teach' the proper use and.c^re of materials and 
equipment. ' . 

5. 'Offer photography instruction. ■ 

6. Sponsor a student media assistant program for 
interest€d students. 

7. Familiarize students with other types of libraries 
I they may use, such ^as academic liBraries or 

public libraries. • >r ' • • 

8. Pro^vide guidance in the selection and evaluation 
. of media. ^ * , , ^ 

9. Compile reading lists for special groups. 

^10. Serve as a» resource* person ^in the classroom 
(present film reviews and book talks): 

II. Discuss informally with students their reactions 
\ to books, television programs, and films. 

12. Create interest centers through the display of 
hobbies and collections. 

13. Sponsor special programs apd demonstrations. 

14. Schedule book/media fairs. * 

15. Sponsor extra curricufar clubs for book disci>s- 
sion, film making or film viewing, and discussion. 

16. Encourage creative writing. 

17. Publicize contests. 

' ^16. Sponsor summer reading programs. 
19. Plan fiSld trips to media-related places, such as 
co%ge libraries. Library of Congress, Govern- 
ment Printing-office, television stations," film 
developing ' laboratories, 'book binderies, *or 
publishers. ' ' *^'^\ 

D/PRODOCTION 

1. MaTce production materials available for instruc- 
tional and/or avocational use. 
• 2. Provide space for production, such as work aiQjas 
for taping and drafting. \ ' . ' - 
Make available the equipment for producing 
audiovisual materials, such as camera/copy st^d, 
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/taping equipment, photoduplicator, and thermo' 
printers. 

4. P^;ovide assistance in producing instructional 
.materials, such as ^transparencies, slfde/tape 
presentations, dry mounting, and laminating. 

5. Assist in the use of video equipment, such as the • 
video camera, VTR, and portapak. 

E. CONSULTATION ' . . ' 

1. Involve students on curriculum cominittees which 

evaluate and select materials. 
2: Ii^volve students on curriculum committees which 
design and implement the use of instf^tctional 
material's. • ^ ' • - ' 

3. Involve students in the development pf pro- 
grams which are suppoftjive of the curriculum 
(e.g., programmed instru(:tion acquired through ^ 
purchase or design, indejJendent study programs, 
and mini-el^tives). , 

4. Visit classrooms ^to plan with individuals and 
small or large groups. 

\ 5. Activate a student/faculty library committee td 
^ y plan and evaluate, the total media program. , ' 

6. Work with students in planning the. production 
of local materiafs.-^' 

7. Assist students in Ipcating information about 
careers. ' 

IIL Services tcAdministrators . ^ " 

A. ACCESSIBILITY O^jRESOURCfiS . 

1. Develop a professional' collection of magazines^, 
N and books to ke^p administrators .abreast of edu- 

-^cational trends. - i^y^^ 

2. Mainfain a file of current curriculum glides. 

3. Provide a, revolving collection of paperbacks' in 
- ^ the office for students and visitors who are.wait- 

" ing for administrator^.,: . . . , ^ 

4. Keep statistical records about expenditures, hold- 

' ings, 'and use of materials, equipment, and ^ 
facilities. ^ - , 

5. Prepare reports about the status of the me4ia^ 
program and fyture needs. 

6. Report periodically on class schedules and other 
practices which affect student juse of media center y 
faciliiies. . - * . ^ 

7. Review annually . student apcess to audiovisual 
and printed materials in the school and recom- 

' -\ mend needed changes. 

' ' 8^ Identify community resources — people, placfes, 
' and organizations —that offer support for scliool ' 
projects. ' 
bP^REFER^NCE OR INFORMATION . . 

1, . Obtain professional material concerning topics- of 
^ ^ interest. ' ' - > 



2. Publicize school activities in the local press. 

3. Provide copies of all lists prepared and distri- - 
buted by teachers and students. 

4. Submit' plans for Book Week and* National 
Library Week. ^ . 

5. Submit data about users^ facilities, and needs. 
i 6., Locate information as requested. 

c instructi6n • ^ ' . 

1. Provide orientatjoh to the media center., ^ > IV. 

^ 2. Compile a handbook or information packet which 
includes .a list*^f available services. 

3. Conduct inservice programs on such topics as: * 

a. How to use and care for equipment. 

b. How tfe produce materials. 

c. ^ How to previe}v new materials. , 
^4.^ Sponsor special pfSgfams and demons tratrons. 

5. Hold an open house or staff tea.^ 

6. Schedule a book/media fair. ^ * 

D. PRODUCTION 
1. Produce transparencies. ^ ^ // 

Provide photoduplication services. 
Reproduce recorded materials. / 

4. f Video tape lectures, demonstrations, anil special 
events, such as plays and speakers. , t 
Dry mount and laminate materials. 
Provide slides and/or films trips from .original 

: ^ works (pittures, charts, and grap^.j^* f D 

E. j^CONSULTATI0N ' 

1. Serve on curriculum comm'ittees to assisf in the 
design, study, and revision of the curriculum 



Initiate a student/f acuity library committee to 
plan and evaluate a media program which is sup- 
pprtive of the total educational program. 
Mainfain a file of consumer iAfor;nal^oh coJfcem- 
ing the purchase of new n^atierials and equipment. 
P|an cooperatively foi^the emphasis and priorities 
of the media program. 



2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 




■ k 



..Services to the Community ' ' 

ACCESSIBILITY OF RESOURCES 

1. .Make equipmetjt and special collections available 
for meetings. 

2. Schedule the use of auditorium facilities. 

3. Lend iteifis from the media collection in answer 
to specie 1 requests.^ ' ^ , " 

REFERENC I 6r INFORMATION ' 

1. Invite participation in and^sifpport of book/ 
media f^rs. 

2. Pubhcize plans for the observance of Book Week 
iPrid National LibraCry, Week. 

INSTRUCTION ' ' 

1. Explain media programs through brochures, 
slide/tape presentations, and talks. - 

2. Sponsor special programs and Jemons.trations^, 
including book talks. 

PRODUCTION ■ 

15. Make equipment and facilitie^vailable, in sq far 

as school policy, staff time, and budget permit 
2. Make photoduplication services avaifeble. ' 



Services of a 'School Media Pro-am Workshop Participants August 5-7, 1975 



Mrs. Marilyn Barrett ' ' 
M^ia Specialist : 
Old Mill Middle School, South 
600 Old Mill Road • 
Millersville, MarylanJ^H08» 

Mrs. Jane B. Beardsley 
Media Specialist 
Preston Elementary School 
Prestoo, Maryland 216^5 

Barbara Buder B^chet 
Media Specialist ^ 
^Dwight D' Eisenhower Junior High 

School 
13725 Briarwood Drive ^ 
Laurel, Maryland 20811 

David R. Bender ^ 
Assistant Director ^ • 
School Media Office* > 
Divj^ion of Library Development 
^ and Services i * 

MarylaniState Department of 

Education 
P.O. Box 8717, BWI Airport , 
Balfimore, Maryland 21240 

Alison L. Beyth. 

•Metxr^L'S^e^ciAlist , ^ • 

Kennard Interrhediale Sc^iool 
CeAtreville, Maryland 21617 

Mrs.Jilia Claffl^s-* ' 

Media Specialist . ^ 

Andover High jSchool 

Andover Road '^^ 

lintliicuiri/ Maryland '21090 ' / 

Mrs. Dorothy Carste^ , - ' \ 
rlVfedia Specialist * ^ 
Hl^iper's Choice Middle School 
5450 Beaverkill Ro^d*^ 
Columbia/ MarylaJicJ 21044 

Mrs. Kay L. Craig 

h/fedia Specialist • 

West Frederick High Scliool • 

Fredepck, MaVyland 21701 

Sonja T. Daniel ^ ^ . 

Media Specialist 
" Piney Branch Middle ScV^ol 
^ 7510 Maple Avenue 
Takoma Park, Maryland 20012 

Bessie Farmer ' , , 
Media Specialist 1^ 
MutalJElementary School , 
Prince Frederick, Maryland 20678 ' 

Beverly R. Feuka 

Media Specialist ^ * . 
Immaculate Conception Junior High 
^ School 

tll2 Ware Avenue . * 
Tov^n^Maryland 212p4 




Theresa Galvin 
edia Specialist 
Wood Acres Elementary School 
'5800 Cromwell Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20016 

Mrs. Rosace Gordy • 
Media Specialist ^ / 
Pittsville High -School' 
Pittsville, Maryland 21850 

Margaret T. Graham 
Media Specialist 
Thurmont Middle School 
Thurmont, Marylandk^Z^S 

Mrs. Margaret Gralier 
Professor A - 

Department of LibrSpy Science 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Linda Gu%|tafson : ^ 
Media Librarian 
Elkridge Elementary Sci^ool 
6135 Old Washington Road 
Elkridge, Mafyland 21227 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hall 
Media Specialist ^ 
Mech^ru€5ville Elementary School 
lanicsvilk, Maryland 20659 

Joanne Horine 
Media Specialist 
Mi^dietown High School 
Middletown, Maryland'^15:69 

Ruby V, Kelly \ 
Media Specialist' 
Woodridge Elementary School 
5jD01 Flintridge Dri\^fc , 
Glenridjge , ^ 

fflyiattsville, Maryland 20784 

Mrs. Betty J. Manchak 
Media Specialist '*^*S 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase/High School 
4301 East West Highvyay 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 ♦ 

Loyise E. Miller 

Media Specialist 

Perry Hall Senior Hi^h School^ 

4601 Ehjenez^r Road 

Baltimore/ Maryland 21236 

Louise Perry 
Me^a Specialist 

North Caroline High School ^ ^ 
Denton, Maryland 21629 

Undfi Pollack ' 
Media Specialist 
Glen elg rtigh School- ^ ^ 
14025 Burnt Woods Roacf ' 
GleneV, Maryand 21737 



Mrs. Rosa L. Presberry ^ 
Specialist, Special Programs 
Division of Library Development 

and Services 
Maryland State Department of 

Implication ' • 
P.O. Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 

Mrs. Dorothy Qvinlan 
Supervisor of Media Services 
Howard County Board of Education 
8045 Route #32 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 

Mrs. Joyce Richmond 
* Media Specialist 
Severna Park High School 
Rqbinsbn and Benfield Roads 
Severna Park, Maryland 2^1146 

Clyde RogeK 

Media Specialist 

. South Frederick Eleit\entary School 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 «^ 
r 

Sata Ruffin ^ ' 

Media Specialist 
Central Elementary School 
Prince Frederick, Mfiryland 20678 

Mrs. Jean Smith 
Me^dia Specialist. 
Potomac High School 
5211 Boydell Avenue 
Oxon Hill, Ivlaryland 20021 

Mrs. Jane B. Springe 
Media Specialist ^ 
Bennett Junior High School 
East College Avenye 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 

\ Della^Fqxill 
Media Specialist 
•North Point Junior High School 
Wise Avenue at Merritt Boulevard 
Baltimore, Maryland 21222 

' Phyllis Vajj^Orden 

Associate Professor 
, Library School 

Rutgers .Uriiver^ity 
. New BrunswicK, New. Jersey 

Janice Ward : 
/Media Specialist 
-SnoW-Hill Middle School 
* Route 1, Box 107 

Srtow Hill, Maryland 21863 



Carol Dale V^mUington . 
Media Specialist , ; • 
Victory Villa Elementary 5cho9l 
• Compass and Hojieycortab Roads ^ 
^Baltimore, Maryj^d212'20 



Services 6f School Media Program August 5-7, 1975 ' 

t * < 

Tuesday, August 5, 1975 . 

9:00-10:00 Orientation — Colony 5 . \ 

10 :00 - 11 :00 Services for M<?dia Programs in Elementary Schools, 
: ^ , - Phyllis Van Orden 

^ ^ Assdciate Professor, Library School 

' ^ Rutgers University 

New Brpnswick, New Jersey 

11:00^12:00 Services for Media Programs in Secondary Schools 
'Margaret Grazier 

Associate Professor, Department^f Library Science 
Wayne State University ^ 
^ • Detroit, Michigan 

*12?30- l;io LUNGH^' . 
1:30- 4:00 * Discussion Groups ' 

5:00-. 6:00 ' Sum m^:?a[gtivi ties u ^ , ' 

6:00- 7:00 Individual Work Sessions 
7:00- 8:0b ^ DINNER \ . \ ' 

8:00- 9:00 , Presentation ' 

^ 'Robin Branca to • ' , \ 

Author of Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree, teacher in 
o Hackensack, New Jersey ' ' • ' ' 

9^:00-10:30 Discussion "Groups" ' ' 

r » 

Wednesday, August 6, 1975 

^8:00^- 9:00 BREAKFAST * " r 

^9:00-10:30 ' ^ , School Medi3 Centers of the Futiire 

Dave Bender . ^ 

/Assistant Director ' ' ' 

and ' > , * 

, " Rosa Presberry 

Specialist, Special Programs ' . 
^ Division of Library Development and Services 

^ ^ 'Maryland State Department of Education* 

Baltimore, M)aryland * 



l6;30- 11:00 BREAK ' ^ ■ 

^ '11 :00 - 12 :*30 Discussion Groujjs 



12:30^- 1:3P LUNCH 



1 :30 - (S:30 Discussion Groups 

7:00-^8:30 ^ DINNER 

^9 :00 - 10 :00 Summary Activities • 



Thursday, August 7, 1975 \ 
8:00; ^9:00 BREAKFAST ^ 
9:00 - 12:00 Work/Production Sessions 

12:30- 1:30^ LUNCH 
1:30- ^ \ Fined Presentation of Materials 
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